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self declared that such a process was ' unerhbrt.' Hadley, even as early as i860, 
is more guarded in his statements, but the new editor of his grammar will have 
many changes to make. Look at the miserable muddle into which we have all 
been plunged by the wretched device of the connecting vowel — a premature 
theory, which has so wrought itself into our practice that we are almost forced to 
retain it with a caveat. By and by ' thematic ' may prove as troublesome, and 
processes that are now new may sorely plague the inventors. It is hardly to be 
hoped, however, that anybody will take warning, and while welcoming this 
new grammar as a valuable contribution to the scientific study of Greek, as well 
as an excellent index to the literature of the subject, it is with a certain dread 
lest all these theories be accepted as results available for the next elementary 
Greek grammar that is ' to mark an epoch in the study and teaching of Greek in 
America,' as all new grammars do — according to the publishers. Reserving 
detailed criticism for a later number of the Journal, I cannot for all that forbear 
to express my surprise that the author should have thought his Phonology 
complete without some theoretical exhibit of accent, which plays so important 
a part in modern phonetic research, as, indeed, might be gathered from the 
frequent references to it in this very book. B. L. G. 



A Latin Grammar for Schools. By Henry John Roby. London, Macmillan 
& Co., 1880. 

Mr. Roby's larger " Grammar of the Latin Language from Plautus to Sueto- 
nius " has been before the public several years (the first part reached a second 
edition in 1872), and has secured from scholars a very favorable recognition. 
Mr. Roby has distinguished himself over most English makers of Latin gram- 
mars by the care which he has bestowed upon the question of pronunciation 
and the principles of phonetic change, as well as by a somewhat independent 
arrangement of materials to illustrate the facts of the language on the side of 
Word-Formation and Syntax. A grammar by the same editor intended for 
schools may, therefore, well excite the interest of teachers. What the name 
school : grammar implies is not at once clear. If it means a book to be put into 
the hands of eleven-year-old boys to be their guide until they enter the univer- 
sity, then Mr. Roby's work fails, in being for beginners too technical and 
abstruse, and in not making clear type-distinctions between the more and the 
less important matters. If, on the other hand, its aim is to state clearly the 
facts and principles of the language for advanced pupils, with such scientific 
accuracy that they shall not have to spend time at the university in unlearning 
them, then Mr. Roby's grammar is sadly disappointing. We regret indeed 
that the work before us is, as he states in his preface, in the main simply an 
abridgment of his larger grammar, for science has made some advances even 
within the last ten years, and a general recasting might have secured greater 
accuracy of statement as well as greater perspicuity. The work is divided into 
four parts. Book I treats of Sounds ; Book II of Inflexions ; Book III of Word- 
formation ; Book IV of Syntax. The rear is brought up by a large amount of 
useful information contained in seven appendices, viz : A — Money, Measures, 
Weights ; B — Divisions of Time, etc.; C — Names of Relations D — Terms of 
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Latin Metre ; E — Grammatical and Rhetorical Terms ; F — Principal (extant) 
Latin Authors ; G — Abbreviations. 

The valuable preface of the larger grammar is of course omitted. The 
description of sounds is in the main clear, though many will decline to pro- 
nounce ae as a in hat lengthened, and not a few we fear will fail to hit at first 
trial the sound (given for oe) intermediate between 01 in boil and ei in feint. 
The illustrations of phonetic laws are at times not very happy, e. g. § 23 we 
read, " If the consonant is omitted altogether the preceding vowel is often 
lengthened," among the examples caementum for caed-mentum,ju-dex for jus-dex, 
tramitto for transmitto. Is not a before ns in trans long? Is u in jus short? 

§ 35 reads " a in suffixes becomes u before /, e before r or //, and i before 
other single consonants "; e. g. casa, casula (sic) etc., Allia, Alliensis. 

§ 31 (d). " By transposition (?) ar, er (which is often for ir), etc., become rd, 
re, rt," etc. One example given is siiper-imus (supermus), supremus. 

The lessons of the Sanskrit vowel r ate as sadly lost sight of in § 39, where 
the statement is made that e before r is often omitted, e. g. dcir, dcrls; dger, 
dgrum, cf. also § log and § 128. 

In § 50 Mr. Roby says " i-\-i if one be long gives I; if both are short, i; e. g. 
fugl-ls, fugis; egregi-ior, egregior; navi-ibus, navibus," But on the very next 
page § 52, 2, he says, " All vowels which have originated from contraction are 
long "; under which rule the last example is tiblcen for tiblicen. In § 43, too, he 
gives nihil, nil. Does the second i of nihil have the i long of hllum ? One sees 
that the rule is manufactured for Mr. Roby's express use, to bolster up false 
theories of formation. 

It is high time that makers of Latin grammars should mark the natural quan- 
tity of vowels wherever known, in syllables long by position. Mr. Roby rarely 
ventures to do this. However, we read, § 62, 2, " [The vowel itself is short in 
auspex, long in regent]." Is the quantity in the latter word perfectly certain? 
We grant that the analogy of the other forms regemus, regitis and the formation 
itself point that way, but the / of the third s. regit has become short, and we 
know that short vowels prevail before nt and nd in Latin, so in terminations 
-entia, -endum, -entem, cf. Foerster Rhein. Mus., Vol. 33, p. 297, and Schmitz Bei- 
trage zur Lat. Sprach- und Literaturkunde, pp. 6, II, 14, 32; cf. MgPgNTI 
apud Mommsen, I. R. N. n. 2143, although the e in the nom. before -ns is of 
course long. We only ask Mr. Roby for like proof of the e in regent. 

In § 72 he shifts upon the Roman grammarians the responsibility for the old 
rule about enclitics causing the accent to fall on the last syllable of the word 
to which they are attached. At the end of § 76 he, however, expresses doubt 
as to the truth of this doctrine. He might better have quoted the brief sum- 
mary of Schoell's investigation, " De Accentu Linguae Latinae," Leipzig, 1875, 
given in Bouterwek & Tegge's "Altsprachliche Orthoepie," p. 20 ff, according 
to which we must accent hicine, pleraque, but mihtmet, liminaque, etc. 

In Book II much confusion results from Mr. Roby's loose use of the word 
stem. For him it includes root, base-form and stem proper, and the term root 
is employed but rarely. In § 78 he says that from the stem ban we have bon-us, 
a good he ; bona, a good she ; bonum, a good thing. In § 81 a common stem 
serv-, denoting slave, is said to become servo- for male slave, serva- for female 
slave. In § 353 stems in -vo are classed under the head of Labial Noun- 
stems. In § 84 they are properly called -0 stems. 
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We are not surprised to find in § 123 the ace. ending of -i stems given as -em 
or -im (for i-em), the Abl. s. as -e or -I (for i-ed), and the Dat. Loc. Abl. pi. as 
-ibus (for i-ibus), since Mr. Roby had carefully prepared us for this in § 50. 

The catalogue of similar sins might be extended. Yet this part of the gram- 
mar has been done with evident care, and the analysis of -i and consonant 
stems, § 132, is new and interesting. We think the statement, that in consonant 
stems the final stem consonant is always preceded by a vowel, should be quali- 
fied ; cf. stems cord-, mell-,farr-, fell-, etc. Nor can we see why, § 145, robur is 
called an -r stem (cf. robus Cato, and robustus), while dnus is called a stem in -us. 

In § 209 the fact is mentioned that quisque is used of a woman in Plautus, but 
that the interrogative guts is also used for guae we are nowhere told. 

In § 238 Latin verbs are said to have inflexions to denote differences of voice, 
pe*son, number, mood and tense. Which one of these things, pray, is denoted 
by the n in pungo,punetus, which in § 78 is (improperly) called an inflexion 
inserted in the middle of the stem? We have no desire to criticize severely 
Mr. Roby's peculiar views of tense and mood formation. The subject is beset 
with difficulties, and it is easier to tear down old theories than to build up 
satisfactory new ones. We hope that the "Jung grammatiker" in Germany 
will some day clear away the mist. Of the s. in the second pers. s. and pi. 
Perf. Ind. it may be said that no man knoweth whence it cometh, and Mr. Roby 
is only half in earnest when in § 304 he tries to persuade us that the suffix -is 
was once added throughout the perfect, the s having later been lost in the first 
and third s. and in the first pi. 

The alphabetical list of verbs on pages 134-153 is very useful though incom- 
plete, and showing in the assumed stems much of the same inconsistency already 
remarked, e. g. If torse- is the stem of torreo, then with equal right terse- is the 
stem of terreo (cf. tristis) and vers — not verr — of verro. 

Of typographical errors we have noted the following : 

§ 35, casula for casula. § 112, Claudii for Claudie. § 147 (2), Ceres for Ceres. 
§ 175, egenus for egenus. § 228, tamen for tamen. § 295, niibere for nubere. 
% 295, pig- for pig- (cf. § 329). § 311, vad- for vad-. § 315, fiore- for fibre-. 
P. 151, invadlre for invadere. § yj-j,sdcerulum for sacerulum. 

In Book IV the absence of historical method is the most conspicuous fault ; 
e. g. there is no hint of the development of quom clauses, nor of the later use 
of quamquam with the Subjunctive and with Participles. We might proceed to 
point out many excellent features and some defects, sed longum est ea dicere. 

Minton Warren. 



The Odyssey of Homer done into English Prose. By S. H. Butcher and 
A. Lang. Second Edition, revised and corrected, with additional Notes. 
London, Macmillan and Co., 1879. 

It was my fortune some years ago to deliver a course of lectures on the 
Odyssey before an audience few of whom could read the original. As may be 
imagined, the question of illustrative, translation was not the least trouble- 
some, and while I tried to derive some advantage from a comparison of the 
various renderings, I longed for some good prose version that would at all 
events present what Villemain calls a plaster-cast of the great epic, and for my 



